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any rate he had been given a " clerkly " education. He took particular pleasure
in conversation with the unworldly, scholarly Thomas More ; so much so, that
More, who had a delightful family and house at Chelsea, felt that the king's
company was making him almost a stranger at home.

Henry VIII. was still a bachelor when he came to the throne. Six years
earlier, in 1503, the year after the death of his elder brother, Henry, at this time
eleven years old, had been betrothed to Katherine, his brother's widow, aged
seventeen. A dispensation for marriage between brother-in-law and sister-in-
law was obtained from Pope Julius II. in 1504. Nevertheless the marriage-
scheme languished. Katherine remained in England, but negotiations were
undertaken from time to time with other sovereigns for the marriage of one of
their daughters to the Prince of Wales. When he succeeded to the throne a
final decision could scarcely be delayed longer. The marriage of Henry VIII.
and Katherine was celebrated at Greenwich by Archbishop Warham (the same
who twenty years later had to try to handle the king's divorce affair) on 24th
June, 1509.

The reign for the first year or two was not only popular but quiet and un-
eventful. Feasting, hunting, archery, tennis, masks, revels, and music occupied
the time of the king and all the court. The business of state was prudently
conducted by the capable ministers left by King Henry VII. of whom the chief
at this time was Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester. A bad "sign of the young
king's character was the execution of Empson and Dudley, thrown to the wolves
on an unwarranted charge of high treason. The real reason for their execution
(1510) was to satisfy the hate of people from whom money, even though they
could well afford it, had been somewhat sternly and also subtly extracted.
King Henry was of the same mind as Machiavelli (though The Prince was not
written until 1513 nor published until 1532) : " A prince must not mind incurring
the charge of cruelty for the purpose of keeping his subjects united and faithful."
He knew too, or believed, with Machiavelli, that: " One ought both to be feared
and loved, but as it is difficult for the two to go together, it, is much safer to be
feared than loved, if one of the two has to be wanting." In the first half of his
reign, Henry VIII. wais able to accomplish both these things. In the latter half,
he concentrated on the first.

Every Renaissance prince had to have a war, as this was a kind of glorified
tournament, with more excitement and greater prizes than the home-tourney,
and with just enough risk to make it thrilling and honourable. The risk was not
excessive, for war was fought with strictly limited professional forces and accord-
ing to well-understood and well-kept rules. The armies fought for position and
for prisoners, especially noble prisoners, who were handsomely treated and
heavily ransomed. The prizes of war were, however, far more than even a
king's ransom : they were kingdoms. Thomas More/unworldy though he was,